in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


| ing up.” When she was a tiny child, 


‘hour with an old bonnet or a few 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BY EMILY F, CARLETON. 


“ First in war, first in peace, and first 


Loyat to truth and duty, 
Devoted, manly son; 
Brave-hearted, faithful soldier, 
Hero of victory won; 
Inspiring, strong commander, 
Who said, and it was done ; 
True patriot and statesman,— 
Our country’s Washington. 


First in the ways of peace 
And first in war’s stern art; 

First ruler of our nation, 
First in the people’s heart. 

The Father of our Country,— 
A nation set apart 

For liberty and union, 
Condemning slavery’s mart. 


Unfurl the starry banner, 
Give life a holiday ; 
With martial song and pageant 
Keep Washington's Birthday 
Honor the hero’s glory, 
Love’s worthiest tribute pay ; 
Be true to right and duty,— 
Follow the hero’s way. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW RUTH’S RING WAS 
FOUND. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


UTH WINGATE, like many 
other little girls, enjoyed 
nothing so much as “ dress- 


she would entertair herself by the 


hung in the closet. Jennie was duly 
impressed by the beautiful dinner 
dresses, in rich dark shades of silk 
and velvet, and the still prettier 
house and party gowns in pink and 
white and violet. She admired, too, 
the astonishing array of rings and 
pins, silver toilet furnishings, and 
all the other innumerable dainty 
and costly belongings of the fash- 
ionable New York lady. 

“What a pretty hat!” exclaimed 
Jennie, as she spied the blue velvet 
toque, trimmed with sable, which 
lay on the bed, where Miss Risteen 
had hastily thrown it on coming 
home from a shopping tour. 

“Do try it on,” said Jennie; and 
Ruth needed no urging. 

It was pronounced very becom- 
ing, and it seemed a pity not to try 
the effect of the velvet jacket which 
matched the hat. Then the gloves 
were added; and though, of course, 
rather too large, the general effect 
was most satisfactory. — 

Jennie commented and admired 
until, hearing the front door open, 
and big brother Tom’s voice calling 
through the hall, Ruth hastily re- 
moved the borrowed finery, and ran 
downstairs with a flushed face and 
a manner which she tried hard to 
make unconscious. Tom paid no 
attention to the children, however, 
after asking them where Laura was; 
for he was decidedly out of humor 
when he found she had gone to drive 
with his father, as he had counted 
on taking her out in his own fancy 
cutter. 

Ruth and Jennie’s next point of 
attack was the kitchen, where they 


cast-off ribbons; and a few years 

later, when she was allowed to array herself in a 
long dress of her mother’s, she was supremely 
happy. 

There was no harm in this; but, unfortunately, 
her fancy for dressing in other people’s clothes 
did not stop here. It was not enough to wear the 
old gowns her mother kindly allowed her to use, 
but she could not forbear trying on the bonnets 


and coats and other belongings of her mother’s 


visitors. 

She carried on this practice for a long time unde- 
tected, until one day when old Mrs. Ferguson was 
dining at the house. Ruth had slipped into her 
mother’s room, and put on the crape bonnet, with 


' the widow’s ruche and long black veil, and was 


. q 


. , 


> 


giving an imitation of the old lady to the image in 
the glass, when it happened that the owner of the 
bonnet, in company with Mrs. Wingate, entered 
the room. 


Of course, it was all very mortifying for both 
Ruth and her mother; and Ruth promised and 
honestly tried to break herself of the habit. 

Indeed, for some time she kept her resolutions 
so well that her mother had almost ceased to 
charge her to be careful when visitors were ex- 
pected. She did, however, admonish the little 
girl on the occasion of a visit from a fashionable 
New York cousin, whose dressy toilets Mrs. 
Wingate feared would be a temptation to the 
child. 

For the first few days of Cousin Laura’s visit, 
Ruth obeyed her mother’s injunction; but one 
afternoon, when all the family had gone for a 
sleigh-ride, and Ruth’s dearest friend, Jennie Car- 
ter, had come in to play with her, she fell into 
temptation. 

She could not resist taking Jennie into Cousin 
Laura's room to show her the pretty gowns which 


went for cookies, which Mary, the 
good-natured cook, was always will- 
ing to give them. 

Her little girl, who lived with her grandmother 
in the country, had come to visit her for a few 
days, as she sometimes did, Mrs. Wingate kindly 
suggesting it to give Margaret pleasure. She was 
a quiet, well-behaved child, rather timid, and a 
good deal in awe of the Wingate family, whom 
her mother taught her to treat with the greatest 
respect, impressing upon her the wonderful con- 
descension of Mrs. Wingate in permitting her to 
stay at the great house. 

She was idly looking out of the window when 
the children entered the kitchen, and was delighted 
to join them, as they kindly asked her todo. She 
was rather frightened withal, but children stand 
on little ceremony; and soon all three were play- 
ing merrily, and their good times lasted until six 
o’clock, when Jennie had to go home. 

It was bed-time when Ruth discovered that she 
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had lost her ring, a very pretty one, with a tur- 
quoise and two pearls, which her papa had given 
to her on her last birthday. 

She was not supposed to wear it every day, but 
she had begged to do so while Cousin Laura was 
at the house; for that young lady had so many 
rings that Ruth thought it only fitting she should 
display hers. 

Great was her dismay when she discovered her 
joss, the more so that her mother had not wished 
her to wear the ring all the time; and, though not 
absolutely forbidden, Ruth knew that it was dis- 
approved. 

Next day she hunted everywhere for it in vain. 
Jennie Carter remembered seeing it on her hand 
when she came over to play with her, but Mar- 
garet was very sure Ruth did not have it on in the 
afternoon. She said she noticed it in the morn- 
ing, when Ruth came into the kitchen to get some 
bread crumbs for the birds, and she thought how 
pretty it was. 

This gave Ruth an idea, and a very unkind and 
wicked thought it was; for it occurred to her that 
Margaret might have taken the ring. 

Ruth did not remember anything about it after 
lunch, when she took it off to wash her hands. 
She thought Jennie must be mistaken in thinking 
she saw it on her hand in the afternoon, for she 
was very sure that she must have left it on the 
bowl, between the dining-room and kitchen, where 
Margaret could easily have slipped it into her 
pocket, unobserved. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wingate were both very much 
shocked and grieved to find that their little daugh- 
ter was capable of so unkind and cruel a sus- 
picion; and Mr. Wingate talked to her very 
gravely, and charged her that she must on no 
account tell any one how she felt in regard to 
Margaret. 

“You think,” said her father, “that it is wrong 
to steal a ring, that it is a mean thing to do, do 
you not?” 

“Of course I do,” burst forth Ruth, indignantly. 

“Yes, and yet it would not be difficult to buy 
another in place of it, or, in case it was not pos- 
sible to do that, neither your happiness nor your 
comfort would be seriously interfered with. You 
would still have as much to eat and to wear. You 
would have the same comfortable home and kind 
friends, would you not?” 

“ Why, of course I should, papa. Why shouldn’t 
I?” asked Ruth impatiently. 

“Yet you are stealing from another what might 
take away every one of these things, food and 
shelter and the love and respect of one’s friends 
and associates.” 

Ruth looked wondering and horror-stricken, as 
she gasped, ““ What do you mean, papa? ” 

“Simply that, when you accuse a person of a 
crime, you are taking away what is worth more 
than life itself; and that is his good name. You 
might destroy poor little Margaret’s chances of 
happiness for the rest of her life, if you persisted 
in your accusation. 

“Oh, it is infamous,” pursued Mr. Wingate, 
roused to the subject, and for the moment f orget 
ful of his little daughter’s presence, “it isinfamous 
that a few slanderous words from a malicious or 
thoughtless tongue can destroy another’s happiness 
and success. Thank Heaven that recourse to the 
law can be had. I wish it might be used in every 
case. Every idle and wicked speech of the kind 
should be expiated in imprisonment.” 

“O papa,” exclaimed Ruth, bursting into tears, 
“shall I have to go to prison?” 

Her father, who had no intention of so terrify- 
ing the child, tried to soothe her, and assured her 
she was in no danger, though he did not attempt 
to excuse her fault. 

“ Be very careful,” said he, in conclusion, “ that 


Margaret does not suspect how cruelly you have 
misjudged her.” 

“But, papa,” replied Ruth, still unconvinced, 
“how do you know but what she did take it? ” 

“Any person is innocent in the eyes of the law 
until he is proved guilty,” said Mr. Wingate. “I 
hope my little girl is not less merciful than the 
law, which is generally supposed to be hard and 
severe. Haven’t you been taught of the love 
which thinketh no eyil? ” 

Ruth lifted a penitent little face to be kissed, 
and went off to school, determined to try hard to 
follow her father’s counsel, though still unable to 
explain the loss of the ring in any other way than 
through Margaret’s wrong-doing. 

Poor little Margaret had overheard Ruth’s accu- 
sation; for the latter had spoken in very loud and 
excited tones, and, to tell the truth, was not sorry 
to have the supposed culprit know that she was 
suspected. 

Margaret was shocked and terrified and wounded 
beyond words; and she hid herself away in her 
mother’s attic bedroom, and sobbed as if her little 
heart would break. : 

At lunch the subject of the loss of the ring was 
renewed, and Miss Risteen asked Mrs. Wingate if 
it were not possible that the child might have taken 
it. “For,” said she, “the morals of servants are 
not always what they should be in such matters, 
and Margaret may not have had the best of train- 
ing.” 

“Oh, but Mary is no ordinary servant,” replied 
Mrs. Wingate, reproachfully. “I trust her as 
1 would one of my own family. She came to me 
when a young girl, and lived with me for ten years, 
until her marriage; but her husband died only 
a year and a half later, and as soon as the baby 
could be left in its grandmother’s care Mary came 
back to me, and has been here ever since. Mary 
and her mother are both as honest as you or I, 
and Margaret has been carefully trained. It 
would be just as absurd to suspect my Ruth.” 

That young lady blushed crimson at what she 
knew her mother intended as a reproof for her, 
but she said nothing. 

Late in the afternoon a police officer called at 
the house to see Mr. Wingate on some business. 
His errand was one of no special importance, but 
his coming created great consternation in two un- 
happy hearts. 

Ruth had discovered that Margaret knew of her 
suspicions; and, besides feeling guilty at sight of 
the child’s wretched, tear-stained face, she remem- 
bered with a throb of terror what her father had 
said about. slanderers meeting their just dues in 
state-prison. 

Of course, Mary must be angry with her for ac- 
cusing Margaret, and perhaps would have her 
arrested. 

‘When she saw the burly form of the policeman 
ascending the steps, she was sure he had come for 
her. It happened that at the same time Margaret 
had a glimpse of him, as she stood at the dining- 
room window, and was equally certain that he had 
come to carry her away. 

Both children burst into frightened screams, 
and rushed to their respective mothers, begging 
for protection. 

“Don’t let him take me away!” 
Margaret. “I did not steal the ring. I never 
touched it! You know I didn’t, mamma!” 

While Ruth screamed frantically, “ What shall I 
do? What shallI do? He will take me to prison, 
and [ shall never see my papa or mamma again! ” 

The housemaid, meantime, had admitted the 
officer, who looked astounded at the hubbub of 
screams and cries which greeted his ears. The 
girl could not forbear explaining matters to him, 


shrieked 


and he joined her in the laugh which she tried in - 


vain to restrain. 


Delivering his message for Mr. Wingate, he 
took his leave, much to the surprise and relief of 
the sobbing children. 

A few minutes later Cousin Laura came down- 
stairs, dressed to go out. She was putting on her 
gloves, as she stood chatting with Mrs. Wingate, 
who held the terrified Ruth in her lap. 

“ What is this in the finger of my glove?” asked 
Miss Risteen, in a surprised tone; and thereupon 
she drew out Ruth’s turquoise ring! 

A more surprised and mortified little girl it 
would be hard to find. She was detected in the 
misdemeanor of making free use of Cousin Laura’s 
property; and, worse still, she had cruelly thrown 
the blame of her own fault on poor little Margaret, 
and made her wretchedly unhappy. 

Cousin Laura was more amused than annoyed 
at the incident, and had no wish that Ruth should 
be punished. Indeed, they all felt that she had re- 
ceived her punishment in the fright of the police 
officer’s call and in her shame at Cousin Laura’s 
discovery. 

But her father insisted that she should ask 
Margaret’s pardon; and, as a peace offering, she 
gave her a doll, bought with money she had saved 
to get a magic lantern for herself. 

You may be glad to know that she profited by 
the two lessons she had learned; and she never 
again “dressed up” in other people’s clothes with- 
out permission, and, what is of still more impor- 
tance, she never again accused another without 
cause. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


WueEn beat of drums and tramp of feet 

With crowds of people fill the street, 

Oh, how they run and push and cry 

As the procession passes by! 

Bob hears the bands of music play, 

And sees some bayonets move away ; 
But, though he stands on tiptoe tall, 
The people make a solid wall. 


He hears their shout, and knows they’ve seen, 
But tries in vain to peek between. 
They stand too tall and close, and so 
He cannot see the soldiers go. 
The men forget, in all the noise, 
That once they, too, were little boys. 
Bob wonders how it feels to be 
Just big and tall enough to see. 


But sometimes when the grown-ups come 
To see his playhouse here at home, 
And when he tries so hard to show 
The things he likes the best, you know,— 
The truly things one has to “ play,”— 
They only look around and say: 
“T can’t see any castle there!” 
Or, “ Where’s the princess?” “How?” and 
“Where? ” 


Oh, does it not seem very queer? — 
For he can see them plainly here. 
But people who could view so well 
The big procession, and could tell 
The very shoes the soldiers wore, 
Can’t see things on the nursery floor! 

Bob wonders how it feels to be 

Too big and tall and old to see. 

St. Nicholas. 


How a thing grows in the human memory, in 
the human imagination, when love, worship, and 
all that lies in the human heart, ts there'to 
encourage wt ! CARLYLE. 


In the motive lies the good or iil. 
Dr. Jounson. 
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FATHER. 


Ovr in the morning father goes, 

Whether it storms with rain or snows, 

Whether the wild wind rests or blows. 
By the fire sit mother and I, 
Doing our lessons quietly. 


Back in the twilight father comes, 
When I’ve finished with books and sums. 
Not all the noise of all the drums 
Is a jollier noise, I know, 
Than father when he says, “ Hallo!” 
Maup Knrary, in St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PETER PIPER. 


BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


PxrreR PIPER picked a basket of dried pole beans. 

A basket of dried pole beans Peter Piper picked. 

If Peter Piper picked a basket of dried pole beans, 

Where is the basket of dried pole beans Peter Piper 
picked? 


Uncle Benjamin turned his well-seasoned straw 
hat round and round in his hands, and looked 
“across lots” toward the hill garden, as it was 
called. 

We could see across the orchard the green slope 
of the pasture between it and the road, and the 
foot-path, close to the left-hand wall, that led up 
to it. But all we could see of the garden was the 
tops of the bean-poles over the slope. 

“TI ought to pick those beans this afternoon,” 
said Uncle Benjamin. “They are as dry as bones 
now; but they won’t be long, for the dry spell is 
about over.” 

I knew, by the way he stood there thinking and 
turning his hat, that there was some other work 
he wished very much todo. “Uncle,” said I, “let 
me go up on the hill and pick the beans. I’d like 
the fun.” 

I never had been in the country until this sum- 
mer, and all the work on the farm was fun to me, 
though it wasn’t much of it that I could do; for I 
was what Uncle Benjamin’s wife, Aunt Martha, 
called “ pindling,” and I was staying there for my 
health. 

Uncle Benjamin stopped turning his hat and 
looked at me. “Let him go,” said Aunt Martha: 
“he won’t take any harm.” 

As I walked off whistling, with a basket on 
_either arm, I heard uncle remark: “Boys are on- 
reliable critters. I would not trust the beans to 
any one but Peter.” 

“Yes,” said aunt, 
Peter.” 

It was a glorious afternoon. I had a fine view 
of the ocean from the hill garden, and the sound 
of the surf on the beach was grand. The blue- 
jays in the wood near by cawed sociably, and a 
chipmunk perched on the wall and scolded at me. 

The bean-picking went on gayly until about the 
middle of the afternoon, when I had eaten my 
lunch of ginger-snaps and apples. Bean-picking 
was pretty dull work, after all; and I was tired. 
I thought of uncle’s last words. It would not do 
to get beat out before the beans were all picked, 
and go home. I had just begun again when I 
heard a shout, such a jolly shout. It seemed to 
come from the marsh. I looked down there, and 
saw a hay-cart half-filled with hay, and two men 
or boys pitching on the hay at a great rate, while 
some one on the cart was treading it. 

What a merry time they were having of it, and 
how dull I was up on the hill alone! And haying 
was a sight more fun than picking dry beans. I 
would run down just for a minute. 

It did not take me many minutes to turn all the 


“you can depend upon 


beans into one basket, and the empty basket over 
that; and then how I picked up my heels and 
skipped down the hill, ran through the mowing, 
and so to the marsh beyond! 

It was Philip Trainor treading. I knew him,— 
a first-rate fellow. He lived just over the hill. 
The only trouble with Philip was that he had to 
work almost all the time. 

I clambered over the wheel and helped him 
tread, and a jolly time we had of it. By and by 
one of the men said: “I don’t know whether we 
will fetch it. Will try for it, anyhow.” 

The man looked up into the sky, and I looked 
up. I had not noticed that the sun was not shin- 
ing, and now threatening clouds were coming up. 

The beans! and uncle had been so anxious 
about them. I jumped down lively, and ran for 
the hill garden. I was so tired I could not run 
very fast. I had not thought how tired I was 
until I jumped off the hay-cart. I had not meant 
to stay so long. Uncle never would depend upon 


- me again if I disappointed him this time, I thought. 


When I got to the garden, I was all out of 
breath, and could hardly stand. After one look 
I just tumbled down on the grass, and leaned 
against the wall, staring like a stupid cow. 

The basket was gone. Both baskets were gone. 
If I had been a girl, I should have cried. I came 
pretty near it as it was. I suppose because I was 
“pindling ” and not as strong as other boys. “A 
thief,” I cried out, “a mean sneak thief has been 
here! Ill have to tell now how I played truant.” 
What a poor sort of boy unele will think me! 

I jumped up. “I'll have what is left,” I said, 
not thinking what I would put them in. 

The poles were stripped, not a pod left! The 
rain began to patter down; and I crept through 
the bars, and slowly took my way homeward. A 
cheaper-feeling boy it would have been hard to 
find. 

Uncle was in the barn when I got home. 
“Uncle,” I began in a great heat, “that thief, 
Murphy Gilson, has stolen the beans.” Then I 
told him about going down to see Philip for a 
minute, and finding the beans missing when I re- 
turned. 

Uncle locked at me gravely. “It ain’t safe,” he 
said, “ to condemn folks on suspicion.” 

“But it must be Murphy,” I imsisted. “He’s 
the only one that steals about here. Probably he 
was watching me all the afternoon, waiting for a 
chance.” 

“T came up the road a good hour and a half 
ago,” said uncle, with a queer look in his eyes, 
“and I saw Murphy at the village.” 

I felt the blood rushing to my face and rising 
to the roots of my hair. I would have given any- 
thing in the world at that moment to have been 
able to look Uncle Benjamin in the face with a 
clear conscience. “Do you—do you know any- 
thing about the beans?” I faltered. 

Uncle smiled a shrewd smile, and said, “The 
beans were all right when I was up on the hill.” 

I hung my head and went into the house. 
Uncle knew I had deserted my post, and — why, 
there sat Aunt Martha in the kitchen, shelling dry 
pole beans. 

“Murphy Gilson didn’t steal them, then!” I ex- 
claimed. I could have turned a somersault, I was 
so relieved. But my mortification deepened as I 
reflected that uncle must have finished my work 
and brought the beans home. 

I shelled beans with all my might until uncle 
came in. Then I got up pretty humble, and said, 
“Uncle Benjamin, I served you a shabby trick, 
and I ain’t worth trusting; but, if you will give me 
one more chance, I’ll — Vll—” 

“Tt would be a sad day for us all if we had but 
one chance,” said uncle, holding out his hand. 
“You'll make a man yet.” 


A HALLOWED HOLIDAY. 


HIS hallowed holiday, this sacred season, 
| asks all who love their country and their 
kind to freshen patriotism and deepen all 
the springs of hope, faith, and devotion. The 
memory of him who heard the tramp of coming 
millions, and in a vision hour saluted our genera- 
tion, imposes upon us a sacred task. Though 
a full century has passed, the old-time enemies 
are here, changed, indeed, in form, but with in- 
creased virulence. No war-ships, indeed, threaten 
our harbors, no armies girdle our eastern coasts, 
Our enemies do not come blowing the trumpet 
before them or keeping step to martial music. 
But, wherever the greed of power assaults thie 
weaker, wherever the class spirit lays strong hands 
upon institutions, and arrogates to itself special 
privileges, wherever corruption poisons the spring 
of municipal government, there the battle is set in 
array. 

Our fathers were patriots and heroes. Their 
children must be neither politicians nor poltroons. 
Our fathers were scholars and Christians. For 
their children, ignorance and unbelief were shame- 
fully degrading. That God who ever leads and 
guides His people, in whose presence Washington 
prayed at Valley Forge, doth still lead and guide 
the advancing hosts; and through fidelity to His 
laws, and love to Christ, His Son, will the children 
be able to guard, strengthen, and enrich the insti- 
tutions received as a heritage for generations yet 
to come. 

In these sacred hours, when we read again 
Washington’s ‘Farewell Address,” review the 
providential epochs in his life, and seek to emu- 
late his moderation, courage, persistence, and 
character, we may be permitted to encourage the 
belief that the spirits of our fathers bow over us in 
sacred benediction. In these hallowed seasons it 
is given us to see and feel the presence of these 
heroes of whom the world was not worthy: the 
brave Samuel Adams called the “ morning star of 
the Revolution”; the eager and eloquent John 
Adams and Patrick Henry; the tranquil John Jay ; 
the all-discerning Hamilton; Jefferson, with his 
wide outlook; and, “ combining and subordinating 
all the great powers of his associates,” as George 
William Curtis has said, “we may feel the glory 
of the presence, and bow the head to the blessing of 
the ever-living, the immortal Washington.” . . . 

Cynics and the sons of envy and jealousy some- 
times assert that Washington represents a gentle 


- myth, an idealized personage, too good to have 


been great. Time, it is said, has clothed him with 
his best qualities; and, when these are stripped 
away, only “a steel engraving” is left. But he 
who patiently reads the story of the beginnings of 
our government, and observes who brought law 
and order out of chaos, will find the figure of 
Washington becoming so colossal as to fill the eye 
and satisfy the reason. Dr. Huis. 


Character is higher than intellect. A great 
soul will be strong to live as well as strong to 
think. EMERSON. 


THY HEART. 


WO girls were talking one day. They were 
young and eager and ambitious, and their 
talk was of people who had “succeeded.” 

Finally, one exclaimed enthusiastically, “Oh, is 
there anything in the world finer than a cultivated 
brain?” Her friend was silent a moment, then 
she answered slowly, “ Yes, one thing,— a culti- 
vated heart!” It was an echo of the old word: 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” 
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IN THE CHOIR. 


The law discovers the disease: the gospel gives 
the remedy. Martin Lurner. 


TO A SNOWBIRD. 


Dear little bird with bright black eye, 
If you but knew my eyes were kind, 

How swift the pretty form would fly 
Our shining porch-berries to find! 


Dear little bird with fluttering heart, 
If you but felt my heart was true, 
That fairy figure soon would dart 
To sheltering hand held out for you. 


Dear little bird with glancing wing, 
Did you but know I long to fly, 

Perhaps you'd sit quite near, and sing 
To me in my captivity. 


Dear human heart, be not afraid. 
Thy need of food, thy dream of flight, 
He knows by whom the worlds were made: 
To speed thee on is His delight. 


Frances E. W1LiArp. 


MISFORTUNE. 
& -IS-FOR-TUNE,” spelled the child, 
slowly. “What does that mean, Aunt 


Dinah?” 

“Well, honey, it’s dis way,” explained the old 
woman, nodding her head in comfortable assur- 
ance of her own condition. “ Fortin is good t’ings, 
an’ misfortin is de good t’ings what misses you an’ 
goes somewhar else. When somebody ’cross de 
street hab some pow’rful streak of luck, deys mos’ 
tickled to def; but you ain’t feel dat way kase it 
didn’t hit your house. Dat blessin’ ’cross de street 
am one of your misfortins.” 

It is to be feared that Aunt Dinah’s explanation 
uncovers the root of a great many complaints of 
misfortune. They spring less from our own ills 
than from our estimate of our neighbor’s bless- 
ing. It is not so much that evil has befallen us 
as that good has befallen some one else. Selfish- 
ness sees always a wrong to itself in the good that 
comes to another. 

Jealousy is the source of many sufferings which 
we attribute to other causes. There are not so 
many genuine misfortunes in the world as persons 
sometimes imagine, 
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JECKO’S POLITENESS. 


BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


home one day to be a playmate for his son 

Nattie. He was so full of funny pranks 
that he gave the whole household plenty to laugh 
at. Sometimes, though, his trick of stealing and 
hiding things gave them so much trouble they 
wished him back in the wilds of Africa. 

One day a gentleman came with -his little son to 
call. When they started to leave, Mr. Royal 
took up his hat, to go with them to the street. 
By some slip his hat fell from his fingers, and 
rolled on the floor. The visitor’s son sprang at 
once, and picked it up and handed it to Mr. Royal 
with a bow. ; 

“What a polite boy Johnny Summers is!” said 
Mrs. Royal to Nattie after they were gone. 

When Mr. Royal returned, he placed his hat on 
the table in the hall, and went into the parlor. 
Jecko at once skipped out, picked up the hat, 
brought it in, and handed it to Mr. Royal with a 
very low bow. 

“Why, Jecko, I don’t want my hat. I just put 
it down,” said Mr. Royal. “Do you want me to 
take you out walking? Well, by and by.” And 
Mr. Royal took his hat and set it down by his side, 
and went on talking. ~ 

Soon Jecko picked the hat up, and presented it 
again with another bow. 

“Well, well, Jecko! This is something new. 
Where did you get this idea?” asked his master. 

“Oh, I know!” exclaimed Nattie, clapping his 
hands. “He saw Johnny Summers hand you 
your hat when it rolled on the floor, and mamma 
said Johnnie was a polite boy; and Jecko is trying 
to be polite!” 

“Ah, Jecko! you rogue,” said Mr. Royal, “you 
are only making believe. You know you are not 
polite way down in your heart.” 

“What difference does it make whether he is 
polite in his heart or not, papa, so long as he acts 
polite?” asked Nattie, who wanted to take Jecko’s 
part. ' 

“Because what he is at heart will show itself in 
his acts. If he really had a kind heart, which is 
the same as being polite at heart, he would not 
steal my glasses and hide them, and make me 
trouble. But you will do it the first chance you 
get, won’t you, Mr. Jecko?” 

“JT wonder if we could not teach him so many 
kind things to do that he would forget his mis 
chievous pranks,” said Mrs. Royal. “For in 
stance, when you are going out, he might bring 
you your coat and hat and gloves, and, when you 
came in, he could take them and hang them up, and 
bring you your slippers.” 

“We might teach him all that; and I think it 


Jee was a monkey that Mr. Royal brought 


would be quite amusing to have him do it,” said ~ 


Mr. Royal. “But, after all, he would be only an 
imitator. We may at times imitate some of the 
good acts of good people; but, to act right at all 
times, we must have the heart so full of love and 
kindness that it will always prompt us aright.” 

“Poor Jecko! I don’t see as we can do much 
for him then,” said Nattie, laughing, “for we can’t 
get at his heart. But I suppose papa means that 
for little boys.” 

At this they all smiled, and Jecko grinned. 


Let us with caution indulge the supposition 


that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of re- 
Jined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle. ‘WASHINGTON. 
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4ilways knew when school was out. 
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For Every Other Suna@ay. 
LIVING AT OUR BEST. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


I saw the artist place his picture fine,— 
All in the light that it its best might be, 
That down in beauty sun might on it shine, 
To set it off as he his work would see. 
And in my heart the lesson lurked, forsooth, 

That so my life should thus to others 
show, 
And have advantage of its hope and truth, 
And they its blessedness of help should 
know. 


I heard the master tune his violin, 
With utmost nicety of cultured ear, 
That he the melody of song might wisely 
win, 
To make his name of fame to memory 
dear. 
He held the audience as still as death, — 
To catch the modulation of his bow, 
They listened every stroke with bated breath, 
The rapturous harmony of joy to know 


So all the artist life of man should be, 
’ Deserving of the greatest skill and care; 
And we should seek ourselves from faults 
to free, 
And breathe sweet music on the vibrant 
air. 
In thought of aspiration pure and deep, 
In kindness given as through life we go, 
We might the happiness of artist keep, 
And all his excellence in living show. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOROTHY’S COMPOSITION. 


BY MAY MANNERING. 


; HEN “Miss Sophronia Shannon’s 
W private school for young ladies” 

‘was “out,” Dorothy Draper 
walked slowly home with a satchel full of 
heavy books. 

She opened the side door and softly 
walked into the little “3x3,” a dark pas- 
sage-way between the dining-room and sit- 
ting-room. A bar of wood, with two 
wooden pegs, fastened on the wall, about 
four feet from the floor, received that 
heavy satchel, hood, mittens, and plaid 
cloak. It seemed to be a relief to the child 
to put those articles into that nook, and 

leave them in the dark for hours.” 

Grandmother Draper, in the next room, 
She 
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called, “ Dorothy?” 

“Yes, dear grandmother, here I am, and, 
oh, so tired!” ° 

The little girl knelt by her grandmother’s 


knee, near the open grate, full of bright — 


coals, her favorite place of rest. 

Grandmother kissed the rosy cheeks, cold from 
the wintry air, and smoothed the brown curls. 
“ Anything new, dear?” _ 

“Yes’m, the subject for next Wednesday’s com- 
position was written upon the blackboard this 
morning. It does seem as if Miss Shannon always 
chooses the very hardest subjects she can find. 
Why, think what we had to write about /ast week, 
a quotation from Young’s ‘Night Thoughts’! 
We had not studied Young, and I do believe I 
never should have been able to have put a single 
word upon paper if it hadn’t been for you, the 
best grandmother in the world; for what could I 
have said upon such a theme as this? — 


*°Tis greatly wise to talk of our past hours, 
And ask them what report they’ve' borne’to heaven,’ ”’ 


“Tt seems to me,” replied grandmother, “that 
Miss Shannon’s selections for her pupils’ com- 
positions are eminently wise. What is the theme 
for Wednesday?” 

“George Washington.” 

“Surely, that is a subject about which even a 
little girl of twelve, like yourself, cannot find the 
slightest difficulty in writing.” 

“Anybody would think so,” replied Dorothy ; 
“but, as I’ve thought it over and written : ‘George 
Washington was born in the homestead on Bridge’s 
Creek, Va., Feb. 22, 1732, and died at Mt. 
Vernon, Dec. 17, 1799. He was a brave and 
good man, a devoted patriot, and was called “the 
Father of his Country.” He used to go to Mr. 
Holly’s school when he was little.” When I’ve 
said that, I cannot think of any more to say unless 


I go into wars and dates, and tell all about America 
and England, as they were in those days. It’s in 
our histories, and we’ve recited it time and time 
again.” 

“Well, dear, what do you propose to do?” 

“J have been thinking, grandmother, that if you 
will just tell me some new things about Washing- 
ton, some stories your father told you of the great 
man when he was appointed to help receive him 
on his visit to the place where you lived, something 
that has nothing to do with battles and fights, I 
should like it very much, and so, perhaps, I may 
be able to write something after all.” 

Grandmother Draper smiled. “You’ve heard 
all my stories, Dorothy. Ifear I’ve nothing new 
to tell you about old times.” 

“Oh, think, think, dear, just for me,” 
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“ Well, my father did meet Gen. Washington.” 

“Your father was my great-grandfather, wasn’t 
he?” 

“Certainly, child. He died long before you 
were born.” 

“But that wasn’t the one who was an officer at 
the battle of Saratoga at Burgoyne’s surrender, 
and who had to travel thirteen days on horseback 
to get home to his sick child, was he?” asked 
Dorothy. 

“ No, that was the father of my father.” 

“Then the Revolutionary officer was my great- 
great-grandfather, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. Well, when our republic was very 
young, not more than six months old, Gen. Wash- 
ington came to visit our town one Saturday. It 
was Oct. 31, 1789. 

“ Of course, all our sailors, soldiers, and citizens 
turned out and gave himagreat welcome. A stage 
was built on Old Parade; and speeches were made 
from it, and ‘odes’ were sung from it. There 
was a full chorus, and the first ode began,— 


‘Behold, he comes! 
Columbia’s pride 
And Nature’s boast, 
Her fav’rite son, 

Of valor, wisdom, 
Truth — well tried! 
Hail, matchless 
Washington! * 


“Oh, good, good, dear grandmother. I thought 
you must remember something which would help 
Just wait a moment, while I get pencil and 
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me. 
paper, and ‘take notes. 

When Dorothy returned, grandmother continued : 
“The next day being Sunday, Gen. Washington 
attended morning service at Queen’s Chapel, and 
in the afternoon he went to hear Rev. Dr. 
Buckminster preach at the ancient meeting-house 
on the Parade. Dr. Buckminster was for fifty 
years the pastor of that congregation. He married 
my father’s sister Sara, and so he became my 
uncle. Some time, when you are old enough to 
understand it, I will read you Uncle Buck- 
minster’s sermon on that occasion. The text was 
taken from Psalm xxiv. 7, 8: — 

“<Tift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye 
lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of 
glory shall come in. Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in 
battle.’ 

The next day, Monday, the President was in- 
yited ‘down river.’ Some members of the party 
tried fishing; but Gen. Washington had very poor 
luck, returning with just one little cod, when the 
people said he was ‘ worthy of taking the biggest 
kind of a halibut.’” 

* That's funny,” laughed Dorothy. “ That seems 
to bring the President very near to us, some 
way.” 

* Tobias Lear,” said grandmother, “ Gen. Wash- 
ington’s secretary, belonged in that town. So the 
great, good, and kind-hearted man went down to 
see Mr. Lear’s folks. For ages and ages the fur- 
nishings of that room, where the President was re- 
ceived, were left just as they were on that memo- 
rable occasion. There were the same chairs, made 
of cherry wood, raised in the garden; and the paper 
on the wall, and, indeed, everything, was kept 
after that day as almost sacred. 

“The Lear family always greatly prized some 
little gifts Madam Washington sent to the chil- 
dren. These were three china images, taken from 
Washington’s own mantel. One was a bird on 
a branch, another was a lad with a bouquet, and the 
third was a girl with flowers. 

“But, choicer than these, the Lears had some 
relics in frames with glass over them, of which 
I must tell you. They were arranged by an aged 


woman, the mother of the secretary. Words in 
Roman letters were embroidered on black satin, 
just as we used to ‘do’ our samplers. These 
words described the enclosures. Here is one of 
them : — 


“This is work’d with our illustrious and beloved 
George Washington’s Hair,— 
‘Which covered his exalted head ; 
But now enrolled among the dead ; 
Yet wears a crown above the skies, 
In realms of bliss which never dies.’ 


“ Another little frame had these words, with hair 
in the case : — 


“This is work’d with Lady Martha Washington’s 
Hair, relict of our beloved General. 
‘TI pray her honor’d head, 
May long survive the dead; 
And when she doth her breath resign, 
May she, in heaven, her consort find.’ 
“This hair was sent to Mrs. Lear, 
By her good friend, Lady Washington.”’ 


“© grandmother,” exclaimed little Dorothy, “I 
thank you ever so much; but how shall I put it all 
down?” 

“T’ve but a few more words to tell you, child, 
just now,” said grandmother. ‘A verse comes to 
my mind from a well-known writer, born in 1748, 
died in 1808. The very last verse of his ‘ Anni- 
versary Song’ is: — 

‘Hail, godlike hero, born to save! 
Ne’er shall thy deathless laurels fade, 
But on thy brow eternal wave 
And consecrate blest Vernon’s shade. 
Thy spreading glories still increase 
Till earth and time and‘nature cease.’ 


“Now this is positively the last, Dorothy; and it 
is from the pen of another great and good man,— 
the beloved pastor of the South Parish, Rey. Dr. 
Haven, born 1727, died 1806. 

“It was written on the question being asked, 
“What title shall be given to President Washington 
on his visit here ?’ 


‘Fame spread her wings, 
And with her trumpet blew, 
Great Washington is near! 
What praise his due? 
What title shall he have? 
She paused, and said: 
Not one. His Name alone 
Strikes every title dead!’ ”’ 


THE SLEEPY BOY. 


I xnow a little boy, 
And I’ve often heard it said 
That he never was so tired 
That he wished to go to bed. 
When underneath its wing 
Every chick tucks its head, 
Still this odd little boy 
Does not like to go to bed. 


The houseless little child 
Who has no place to sleep, 
Who on the ground must lie 
Or in some doorway creep, 
O’er whom no clean white sheet, 
- No blanket soft, is spread,— 
How happy would he be 
If he could “ go to bed” ! 


But with a pretty nest, 
All warm and soft and white, 
That’s waiting for this boy 
When it’s time to say, “ Good-night! ” 
With mamma’s loving kiss, 
And her hand upon his head,— 
How strange a sleepy boy 
Should not like to go to bed! 
EvizaBetu Siu. 


MY BED IS A BOAT. 


My bed is like a little boat; 

Nurse helps me in when I embark; 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat 

And starts me in the dark. 


At night I go on board, and say 
Good-night to all my friends on shore; 
I shut my eyes and sailaway, — 
And see and hear no more. 


: 

And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do,— { 
Perhaps a slice of wedding-cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two. 

| 

> 


All night across the dark we steer; 
But when the day returns at last, 
Safe in my room, beside the pier, 
I find my vessel fast. 
R. L. Srevenson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VALENTINE PARTY. 


BY MARY CLARKE SMITH. 


twilight before the open fire in the library, 
“three days only before Valentine’s Day.” 

“I know it,” said John, “what of it?” j 

“Only,” said Margaret, “that I have been think- 
ing of a plan. I have only twenty-five cents. 
How much have you?” 

“ Less than fifty,” said John, “and I had almos 
decided not to send any this year. It’s childisk 
business anyway, well enough for Tommy and 
the little tots. But don’t you think we’re too 
old?” ; 

“No, I don’t,” said Margaret “and I say, John 
let?s make ours, just as we used to. We will ask 
Ruth and Roger Armstrong, and Kathie Brown i 
to-morrow evening, and tell them to bring all the 
old valentines they can spare, and their paints and 
everything suitable; and we'll make a lot, and oa 
them to everybody we know. Let’s have one 
more real good time out of valentines. Perhaps 
we shall be too old next year.” 

* All right,” said John, “I will get a tube of paste 
and some cards, and you ask the others and hunt 
up the fancy things. Why don’t you ask Jenn 
Kent, while you’re about it? She doesn’t seem to 
have much fun. She seems a nice little thing, 
though.” 

*Q John, would you? I don’t know her ver 
well. I see her at school and Sunday School, but 
no one says much to her. She and her mother 
are terribly poor, I guess. They seem so. Her 
mother takes in common sewing. I don’t ha 
want to.” 

“All right, do as you like. But you girls are 
queer. Boys don’t care whether another fellow i 
poor or not, if he’s a good fellow.” And John 
went off, whistling, hands in pockets, with a gen 
eral air of consciousness of superiority over girls. 

Margaret, left alone, sat gazing into the fire 
and dreaming, wondering vaguely why girls were 
queer and timid in these matters of een 
but her active mind soon decided that girls ne 
not be queer, and she, for one, would not be silly 
any longer. The more she thought over her very 
limited acquaintance with Jenny Kent, the more 
she felt sure that “silly” was not the word to 
apply to her feeling for Jenny. She was wrong, 
if not absolutely wicked, in not making a friendly 
advance to the timid, gentle little girl who ha 
come into all her own classes only a few months 
ago. 

She knew the Kents were very poor, that they 


Jessi said Margaret, as they sat in th 
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Jenny’s father. He had died on the home voyage, 
leaving his wife and little daughter with only a very 
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mall income, not enough to keep them comfort- 
ible without constant exertion on the part of Mrs. 
fent. Margaret remembered now how intelli- 
rent Jenny seemed in school, yet how retiring, as 
f unused to girls’ ways and manners, even at times 
mused by their girlish exaggerations and non- 
ense. 

“What a heathenish set she must think us!” 
hought Margaret. “I'll go and ask mamma about 
t.” Mamma counselled wisely, and on the next 
-vening a very pleasant party of grammar-school 
yirls and boys met in the cosey library, with all 
she material that could make valentine-making a 
verfect pleasure. Jenny Kent was there, looking 
30 bright and happy that every one felt she only 
needed kindly advances to make her a very dear 
ittle friend, indeed. When she placed on the 
sable her contribution toward the evening’s pleas- 
ire, every one exclaimed at the daintily cut paper 
and charming flower cards she brought. “O 
Jenny,” said Margaret, “where did they come 
from? I never saw anything at all like them.” 

“Mamma brought them from Spain,” was the 
reply. 

“Spain! horrid old Spain!” said John. “Were 
you really ever there? Tell us about it.” 

“Tt’s not horrid at all,” said Jenny, hotly. 
“It’s lovely there, and there are ever so nice 
people. I have been so sorry for them all sum- 
mer. The government may have done wrong, 
I don’t know; but I have pleasant friends there, 
ever so many of them.” 

The valentines were a great success; and, when 
later in the evening mamma surprised them with 
dainty bonbons and nuts, they all voted it a very 
merry evening indeed. 

John and Margaret’s father, glancing in as he 
passed the library door, was attracted by the 
pleasant scene. _ 

‘A new face,” he said. ‘Who can this be?” 

“ Jenny Kent, papa,” said Margaret. “And see 
what she brought from Spain.” 

“From Spain? And how did you happen to be 
in Spain, little girl ?” said papa. 

“We went in one of father’s ships, sir,” she 
answered. “It was papa’s last voyage with us.” 

*“ Are you Capt. Philip Kent’s little girl, then ?” 
asked Mr. Ellis. 

“Yes,” said Jenny, “papa was Capt. Philip 
Kent. Did you know him, sir?” 

“Yes, dear, many years ago we were school 
friends. I am indeed glad to know you; and I 
must make friends with your mother, too.” 

“Indeed, sir, mamma will be very glad, as we 
have not many friends here, we have been away 
so long.” P 

How Margaret rejoiced afterward that she had 
been true to her “Helping Hand” pledge, and 
invited Jenny Kent to the valentine party, for 
ever after Jenny was a loving little friend. And 
into the lives of both Jenny and her mother came 
love, friendship, and helpfulness,— all the result 
of the valentine party. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


BY C. E. C. 


T was certainly the gayly dressed monkey that 
beguiled little Grace away from the precincts 
allowed her to play in. Her mamma had 

always said, “ Never, my child, go beyond the end 
of the street, and do not cross over.” But the 
monkey turned the corner; and, before she knew 
it, her mother’s wise counsels were forgotten, and 
Grace was following in the footsteps of the organ- 
grinder and his too fascinating monkey. 

Now, however, the little legs had grown weary ; 
and the organ-grinder, after the street lights were 


lit, felt business was over for the day. So, calling 
Jocco, they trudged away, with no thoughts for 
the wee maiden who had been so faithful in follow- 
ing them. The monkey gone, little Grace wanted 
to go home. She looked up and down the street, 
and, seeing nothing which she recognized, burst 
into a wild sobbing. 

A burly policeman happened along at that 
moment, and the sight of the daintily clad, golden 
haired, crying child instantly made him pause to 
inquire into the reason. The burly policeman 
had the softest of hearts; and, thinking of his own 
little one at home and snugly clasped in her 
mother’s arms, he took up little Grace to soothe 
her. An almost impossible task he found it; and, 
as he could not ascertain from her either her 
name or where she lived, he started with her for 
the station house. The captain at once took her, 
and, lifting her up on the desk in front of him, 
managed with kindly words to soothe her distress ; 
and in a short while she was chatting and laughing, 
telling him, in her pretty childish way all about 
her home and her toys, her big bearded papa, and 
her dear little mamma. 

While she was prattling away, the door of the 
station house opened, admitting a “drunk” be- 
tween two policemen, not the kind of a drunk- 
ard, however, the station doors usually admitted. 
For this man, alas! was a well-dressed, fine-looking 
gentleman, who had probably never before been 
in such a plight. When he reached the captain’s 
desk, he looked up, and nearly fell backwards in 
his astonishment at seeing his precious one seated 
on the police captain’s desk. He was thoroughly 
sobered in 2 moment, and in response to his little 
one’s surprised cry, “ My papa,” took her in his 
arms in such a way that the captain furtively 
brushed away a tear, while he said in a voice made 
purposely gruff: “I think you’ve been punished 
enough. You may go.” 

The man bowed his thanks, and the door of the 
station house once more opened to let out a man 
whom this little incident had made into a changed 
being. Yes, that temperance lesson did its work; 
and never again was little Grace’s father known 
to touch the vile stuff which “ biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder.” 

So the fascinating monkey, could he but know 
it, was instrumental in the blessed work of saving 
one man from a downward career. 


ANCIENT SYMBOLISM OF THE GLOVE. 


N the history of the dress the position of the 
glove is unique. There was a time when 
the glove was an emblem of confidence. 

Forming a part of the regal habit, it became a 
badge of rank. In the Middle Ages the ceremony 
of investiture in conferring dignities or bestowing 
lands was consummated by the giving of a glove. 
Likewise the deprivation of gloves was a cere- 
mony of degradation. Then, too, it was the 
custom to give gloves in payment of rent, the 
gloves being accepted as a guarantee of a re- 
tainer’s service, which was the chief condition of 
tenure. On the Scotch border the glove held a 
high place as a gage. Here a glove borne on the 
point of a lance proclaimed an act of perfidy. 
Biting the glove was a sign of hostile intent and 
the usual prelude to a quarrel. Throughout the 
history of dress they are found symbolical of 
pledges, gages, gifts, or favors. Gloves also form 
part of burial rites, and were carried in funeral 
processions until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. When a maiden died, it was the custom 
to place in the centre of the garland which was 
borne on her coffin a pair of white gloves,—a 
symbol of virginity and innocence. 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF, CIVILIZATION. 


BY ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 
N incongruous mingling of primitive South 
Sea Island barbarity and nineteenth-cen- 
tury progressiveness is found in these far 
corners of the earth. 

Thus the original diet of the natives, consisting 
chiefly of bread-fruit and taro-root, fish, and 
erabs, is now diversified by sea-biscuits, pork, 
New Zealand canned beef, and, mayhap, bread 
from the shop of the omnipresent Chinaman. 

The garb of the islanders, likewise, ranges all 
the way from the girdles of bark worn by the 
aborigines to full citizen’s attire, albeit, when a 
shirt is worn, it usually hangs outside the trousers. 
The most common costume for both men and 
women is a strip of large-figured calico worn 
about the thighs. 

Such of my own countrywomen as are prone to 
don their gloves on the streets have an exagger- 
ated counterpart in these islands; for here native 
women are frequently seen putting on their 
dresses along the roads. Those same dresses, in 
some instances, are silk, plush, or satin, though 
the design is almost invariably a scant, loose- 
hanging Mother Hubbard, and the wearer’s feet 
are usually bare. ¢ 

Shoes are instruments of torture to these peo- 
ple. Still, love of display occasionally induces 
them to wear such. The queen of one island 
which I visited donned a pair of carpet slippers in 
honor of my presence. 

The head is the favorite display point for the 
natives. One young dude, who had observed a 
bird on a hat worn by a European woman, forth- 
with appeared with a domestic fowl on his hat; 
and I will not aver that it appeared greatly more 
barbarous than did the model. 

Beads, which were a conspicuous article of 
traftic for early navigators in the South Seas, seem 
now to be practically boycotted by the islanders, 
perhaps in remembrance of the losing deals their 
forefathers made for such ornaments. 

The typical South Sea Island hut of bamboo, 
with roof of palm-leaves and no floor but the 
earth, has been displaced to some extent by frame 
cabins or those built of coral rock and plastered 
with coral lime. 

The furniture of some of the domiciles is as 
simple as of yore, consisting only of palm-leaf 
mats, in which the owners wrap themselves’ to 
sleep, and the wooden stools which serve as pil- 
lows. ‘Tables are owned by some of the islanders, 
but principally as ornaments, as the people still 
prefer the ground as table, chair, and bed. Chairs 
and bedsteads also serve for display, as do like- 
wise other odd pieces of furniture. At a royal 
residence where I was once a guest, a chair for my 
use was taken from a peg on the wall, where it 
usually hung. 

Sewing-machines are owned and used by not a 
few of these island women, whose ancestors of a 
few decades ago never saw a piece of cloth. 

Horses have been imported to many of the 
islands, and carriages are following in the wake. 
Even bicycles are not unknown. But the hol- 
lowed log canoes of primitive times, with long 
outriggers to balance them, are still the prevailing 
means of navigation. 

In the weird songs of the islanders may some- 
times be recognized a familiar English hymn, 
though it does not sound specially familiar as 
sung by them. Their instruments of music are 
a combination of their old-time wooden gongs, 
accordions, and mouth- organs,— purchased of 
traders,— drums, tin cans, and, in rare instances, 
even a reed organ or a piano. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
BRANT. 


BY MARY JOHNSON. 


T was Sunday morning in summer time. The 
people were gathered in the village church, 
waiting for the service to begin. The doors 


and windows were wide open, letting in the scent. 


of wild roses and the songs of the birds in the 
elm-trees. 

Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat came some little feet along 
the middle aisle. Very quiet was the little pet 
that owned the tiny feet. But they had no boots 
or ankle-ties on, and they were four instead of 
only two. It was not a baby girl or boy that had 
trotted after mamma, unseen, to the church door. 
No, it was a little brown chee the minister’s little 
dog. 

Brant— for that was his name — used to go to 
walk with his master almost every day; and he saw 
no reason that he should be shut out anywhere 
that his master was welcome. 

Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat trotted the tiny brown paws 
up the aisle, the brown eyes alert and watchful. 
Brant meant to find his master. 

The children laughed a little, not much; for in 
those days they were kept very strictly quiet in 
church. The grown people wanted to laugh, but 
thought it wouldn’t do, and tried to look sober. 
The minister rose, hymn-book in hand, and saw 
the little dog. 

What did hedo? Was he provoked? Nota bit. 
He knew Brant was not to blame for doing to-day 
just what he let him do other days. Did he say to 
himself, “Such a bother!” and beckon to some- 
body to come and take him out? No, he had more 
sense than that; and somebody’s finger might 
have been nipped if a stranger had tried to take 
hold of Brant when he was near his master. 

The minister opened the pulpit door. They had 
doors in those days; and the pulpit itself was large 
and square and high, like a good-sized closet. 
The minister opened the door, and gave a little 
cluck, very soft and low; but Brant’s ears were 
quick to hear, and the tiny brown paws quick to 
obey. Very fast they patted up the pulpit stairs. 
The little dog lay down at his master’s feet, out of 
sight of everybody else, and stayed there, quiet 
and contented, all church time. 


Although genius always commands admiration, 
character most secures respect. The former is 
more the product of the brain, the latter of heart 
power; and in the long run it 1s the heart that 
rules in life. SAMUEL SMILEs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WILLIE’S GREAT TROUBLE. 


(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


WILLIE was only four years old, and had never 
known any great trouble. 

One day he came running into his mother’s room, 
calling out,— 

“¢Oh, I is havin’ such troubles! ”’ 

His mother took him on her lap (for he was only a 
little boy), and asked him what they were. The voice 
in which he gave his answer was very sorrowful. 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Oh, dear, kitty won’t 
purr, or Rover won’t play or bark or do anything that 
is nice.’’ His sweet little face was just ready to cry as 
he uttered these last words. 

Outdoors on the lawn was kitty, basking placidly in 
the sun, as if she had been as good as gold. 

And Rover was on the grass, sleeping, as if he, too, 
had done nothing wrong. 

Willie’s mother tried to comfort him, and told him 
that, before he was through with this world, he would 
see worse troubles than this. But Willie was not to 
be comforted, and still persisted that it was a trouble 
for the cat not to purr and Royer not to ‘ play or bark 
or do anything that is nice.”’ Evia M. Hunt. 


Whatever touches the nerves of motive, what- 


ever shifts man’s moral position, is mightier 


than steam or caloric or lightning. Cuapin. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


BrroreE Hvery Other Sunday appears again, the 
celebration of George Washington’s birthday will 
be passed. We print in this number an original 
poem on his character and ‘‘Dorothy’s Composi- 
tion” about him, also some words by Dr. Hillis as 
to the great man our country honors. Dr. Hillis 
is to be in charge of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church, so called; and we hope he will continue to 
make patriotic speeches. 

Why do we honor George Washington? Be- 
cause he was very learned? No! Because he 
was very rich?. No! Because he was a. very 
great general? No! Because he was a very 
great orator? No! Well, why, then, do we make 
so much of his name and memory and example? 
Who of our young readers can tell ? 

We honor Washington because he was good; 
because he was just, wise, and noble; because he 
was a man of very great character. 

How was he such a great, good man? He culti- 
vated his conscience and made it strong. He 
believed in listening to the voice that told him the 
right. He felt that God was not far away, seeing 
and approving every true thought and deed. 

Washington was great because he was unselfish. 
He loved his fellow-men and tried to help them. 
Some people called him cold and silent, but his 
heart was warm and his thoughts were kind. 

Washington loved his country, and risked his 
life for her. He resisted tyrants, and led his 
countrymen to battle for human liberty and 
human rights. Then, when the wars were over, 
he ruled the land with wisdom and justice. He 
gaye good counsel, and was beloved of all who 
wished their country well, and respected in all 
parts of the civilized world. 

It is greater and nobler to be a man like this 
than to be a Cesar or Napoleon. Let us always 
admire the Washington kind of man. He is as 
brave as the Napoleon kind of man, and with far 
more claims to our real love and honor. Let us 
study George Washington’s life, and learn lessons 
from it to help us to be good men, noble citizens, 
and fearless patriots. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Lincoun, Ns. 
Dear Editor,—I am a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School of Lincoln. I like to read my paper 
very much, and enjoy getting the puzzles. My teacher’s 
name is Miss Boehme, and I like her very much. 
Yours truly, 
Lois B. FossiEr. 


LuvERNE, MINN. 
Dear Editor,—I belong to the Unitarian Sunday 
School in Luverne, and like it very much. I enjoy 
working out the enigmas, and wish you would please 
print the one I send herewith. 
Yours truly, 
LuELia StovucutTon. 


A PAIR OF PUZZLES. 
XXXX. A division of the Eastern hemisphere. 


XXX. The cause of the fall of man. 
XX. Is a preposition. 
X. Is an article. 
XXXX. What everybody ought to love. 
XXX. A number. 
XEXS A personal pronoun. 
eX Is a vowel. 
ANAGRAM. 


SBDSLEE rea htye hatt nhrueg dan ittrhs tarfe 
suroishenegst. E. WILLARD INGALLS. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


1. Tmenfgtoero. 

2. Nadodelin. 

. Stemacyumrhnh. 
. Ehitreolop. 

. Wfsenrvol. | 

. Anigmeur. 
Tgniean. 

- Ldtobooro. 

. Darhgayne. 

- Terhanhow. 


eS - 
SCAND w 


DorotHy Q. AND 
MAvELINE H. LANE. 


ENIGMA XVI. . 


I AM composed of 12 letters. 
My 12, 10, 11, is a strong drink. 
My 5, 8, 4, 7, is of noble birth. 
My 1, 3, 4, 5, is a large vessel for holding water. 
My 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, is a form of give. a 
My 1, 2, 8, 11, 5, is what we do with our minds. — 
My 6, 10, 4, 7, we all love to do. 
Errize M. BENNETT. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


lam eee of 32 letters. 
My 1, 23, 6, 18, 11, is to stop, or delay. 
My 4, 3, 1, a to permit. 
My 9, 29, 5, 6, 7, is a weapon. 

_ My 28, 23, 24, 25, is not short. 
My 27, 22, is an exclamation. 
My 29, 30, 6, is a series of battles. 
My 15, 17, 29, 28, 14, 18, is a kind of ware. 
My 2, 27, 28, is an adjective we use in summer. © : 
My 10, ll,isa pronoun. 
My 8, 9, 4, 23, 26, 19, is a small dibvishens of land. 
My 3, 6 6, is to do wrong. 
My 19, 8, 26, 17, is what you do at dinner time. 
My 16, 14, 24, 15, is to assist. 

‘My 21, 20, 6, 3 ia the title of a king. 
My 23, 24, 25, means every one. 
My 12, 13, 14, is a pronoun. 
My 30, 31, 32, is the name of an insect. 
My weal is in oS Dek? 
ed ea oa GRACE Rawnane 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 10. 
Enigma XIII. Rear Admiral Dewey. 
SauarE Worp. EDEN | 


DOVE 
® EVER 
NERO 
BuRIED BIBLICAL PLACES. 
1. Bethany. 7. Asia. 
2. Jordan. 8. Tyre. 
3. Eden. 9. Corinth. 
4. Sidon. 10. Rome. 
5. Hermon. 11. Pontus. 
6. Salem. 12. Sodom. 


Style is only the frame to hold your thoughts 
it is like the sash of a window: if heavy, ata 
obscure the light. 
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